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ABSTBACT 

Data on eaployient -related varial;l€s cf youths (ages 
16-21) gathered during the Current PoF«lat^<n Survey ' (CPS) . were 
exaained for'accuracy by comparing CPS estimates with those ,of the 
National Longitudinal Surveys of Labor Iorc€ Behavior (NLS) . Ccapared 
were levels and rates of labor force participation, eaployaent, and 
uneaplolrient;. the nuaber of hours of work being sought and the 
duration of. uneaployaent for the uneaployed; and the nuatcr of hours. 
work€^d and occupational distributions for the eaployed. Ihe findings 
"revealed the following in NLS estiaates a^^coapared to .the CPS: 
higher labor force participation aaong young aen and taoaen,, \* 
particularly aaong those whose aajor activity is attending school; 
"higher uneaj^loyae-nt rates for young woaen and approxiaately the saae 
rates for young aen; acre of the uneaployed are seeking, part-tiae 
eaployaent; considerably higher levels of eaployaent, particularly 
for the young aen; eaployed youth were aoxe likely to work part-tiae 
or overtiae, depending on their ages; and aean hours worked by the 
young aen are soaewhat higher. In light o'f the diff erenoies ih -the * 
survey procedures used, no definite conclusions were aade regarding 
the accuracy of the NLS versus the CPS. (EM) 
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This- study focuses onHhe accuracy of employment-related measures 
in the Current Population Survey (CPS) "by comparing the CPS estimates with . 
those of another survey--the National Longitudinal Surveys of Labor Force 
Behavior (KLS) which included approximately 5,000 young men ^and 5,000 
young women "between the ages of ih to 2h when the surveys "began in I966 ^ 
and 19685 respect/ively. Sinc^ this paper is concerned with youth 
employment problems, the analysis is restricted to respondents between 
the ages of I6 and 21. / . , . ' 

Differences UetweenNthe CPS and NLS estimates of survey week 
employment-related behavior were found. The ^ NLS labor force participation 
rates were significantly higher than those of the CPS, particularly among 
youth attending school. The NLS female unemployment rates were / 
significantly higher than the CPS rates, while for the young^men the NI£ / 
.rates were slightly lower. The ,NI£ data also, showed a larger number of/ 
the unemployed seeking part-time jpployment thasf the CPS. The. NI£ ^^Z" 
'higher levels of employment and dKong those at work the NI^ youth weB^ / 
more likely to work part time or overt^ime, depending on their ages^ There . 
was no ,discernible difference in the CPS and NI£ estimates of mea^hours 
worked by young women but the corresponding NLS estimates for th^yoiing 
men indicated a slightly higher work activity than the CPS. ^ 

The different estimates\f tjie CPS and NLS could ari^e /rom differences 
"in survey procedures. The authors believe that lack of self response ^in 
the CPS is the most likely explanation for the difference^' observed. 





The focus of this paper is on the accuracy of the information , 
^ * 

gathered on youth "by general population surveys such as the Current 

Population Suorvey (CPS).^ fiata' acctlracy is p^ticularly important for 

the CPS since this .is the primary source of national employment and 
V 

unemployment statist ics.v^his paper wild examine the accuracy of 

employment-rplated variatil^s in the C^ "by comparing the CPS 'estimates 

with those of another survey--two cohorts, of the National Longitudinal 

Surveys of Labor Force Behavior (NLS). The NLS samples included 

'.approximately 5,000 young men and ^^Q^ .young women "between the ages lU to 

2 

2U wheri the surveys "befean in I966 and I9683 ^respectively. Since this 

• <■ 
paper is concerned with youth- employment prqjblems we concentrate on the 

portions of the cohorts between the ages ^of 16 and 21. Therefore, the 

data analyzed are from the 1966, I967 and I968 NLS surveys of i»tie young 

men, the 1968, 1969'and I97O NLS surveys of the young women, and from 

" 3 

tables published in Employment an^ Earnings for the CPS. All data were 
gathered by the Census Bureau's CPS interviewers and the current ^bor 
force questions and coding were identical!. 

Differences in Survey Procedures 

There were several dif f^ences^between the two surveys* 
►First, the NI£ Interviews the youth directOy while, the CPS seeks the 
information about the young person from the head of the .household or some 
''Other responsible adult. Iri the majority of ^ the cases the person 
interviewed by the CPS is a housewife who would most likely be the youth's 
mother. We Tiave been unable to find much research which explores the 



{ • 

effects of nonself response on ^lab or force and employment status questions. 
An linpublished memorandum "by Charles Jones and Ro^bert Aquilino of the Census 
Bureau indicates that net differences in reports of employment status due 
to nonself ^'response *are not stat isti<fally different from zero at the 95 
percent confidence level for all males and females, l6 years of age and 
older. ; A similar finding of nonsignificant differences for all adults 

* Occurs in the CPS-Census Match for 197P* The C*PS-Census 'study, however, 
shows that there were significant differences for lU-17 year olds, and the 
report go.es on to note that there' are noticealile differences by age, with 
the inconsistency dropping isubstantially as age ilicjeases, ' ^ 

Another difference-between the CPS 'and NI5 surveys in the 
designation of. the referenc^e week. The CVS .data re^er to the specific 

-week which includes the 12th of the month. The NLS data ar^ gathered oyer' 
a period of several months and refer to the week prior to the one in which 
the interview is conducted. Thus the 'CPS data are more likely to be 
afffected by seasonal factors. For our comparisons we have sfeletted CPS 
data for the month in which' thB NLS conducted the greate^st number of 
'intervievs but we' used all of *the NLS respondents. • 

s A third difference ^relates to the I966 survey of the young men. 

, Changes in tife definitions of employment and unemployment were introduced 

'""^ the CPS in January, I967, ^but were used in the 19^6 NLS coding. Thus * 

r 

CPS -NLS -differences for that year may partly reflect these definitional 
' differences. The definitions were identical for, the other survey years 
, of the young men and all of the surveys of the young women. ' 
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Differing jsiges at interview, particularly among the yoiing meil, also 

' could cause Variation between the reports of the two data sources. The 

NLS mle sajnple 'consists ^of individuals who attained ages l6 through 21 

as^of AprJ.1 1^ in, the year of interview, whereas, the CPS .includes 

individuals who were .in that age group as of the survey month. , Since the' 

CPS data refer to November of each year, the NLS sample of ^the young men 

is approximately seven' months older than the'^Stg^group. • In the case of 

the young women the age difference is considerably smaller. The NLS 

includes individuals \7ho had attained th^, given ages' as of January 1 of* 

the interview year, while the CPS again uses the month of the interview. 

However, since the CPS data refer to January or February the age differenc 

• • • 

is §mall. 

Finally, the longitudinal nature of the NI£ may -lead it to differ 

ifom the CPS. The NI£ loses some of its sample from year to year. There 

6 ^ 

is some evidence that there is 'more attrition among the unemployed, but 

a multivariate analysis by the authors has shown this is not^ substantial. 

Most of the loss is attributable to young men entering the armed forces 

t 

which removes them from the civilian population. These individuals are 
excludea from the C!PS as well as the NK. There also may be conditioning 
of therrespondent / s answer?: by repeated questioning. Such changes 
apr{)£Lrently occur in the CPS which finds different reports 6f employment 
^status for different rot^Ltion groups. ^^^^^<I3nilar conditioning could occur 
in the later years of the NLS surveys. 

Results of the CPS-NLS Comparison . - ^ ' < 

In this aection we compare the* levels and rates of labor force 
participation, employment't^'and unemployment; the num"her of hours of'work ' 



.1* 



"being sought and the duration of unemployment for the unemployedj^and the 
'number of hours worked and occupational distri^butions ,f o]^ the employed as 
measured "by the Current Population -Survey and the National Longitudinal- 
Surveys ♦ . , . * 

La'bor force part icipat ion > Tables 1 and 2 present thre CPS-NLS 
comparisons of the la'bor force participation rates/ro3j the young'"men and 
women, respectively. As is evident from these tables the la'bor force 

participation rates were signif j^cantly higher in 1|he NLS for the total 

♦ ' ' 8 

population and for the two race groups.. The CPS la'bor force participation 

rates for young men l6 to 21 year olds were approximately 55 percent, while 

the corresponding NLS rates were a'bout 15 percentage points higher.* Table 

^ '^3 translates the NLS labor farce participation rates int^r'^^timates of the 

labor force using as the base the CPS estimates of the civilian 'noninstitu- 

tional population. The result is a labor force estimate that includes 

approximately T. 3 to 1.5 million more young men aged l6 to 21 thaji was 

i '9 ' . 

found in the CPS. 

'* ' ^ < 

The major activity., of., the youth during the survey week helps to 

explain the large difference between the two surveys. "^^ Among the young' 

men attending school the NLS labor force participation rates were 



approximately sixteen percentage points higher, while there was ^. 



/no 

^ si^nif icar^^ifference between suiyeys in these rates for those young men 



not, in school. 



' Sihilar findings occui*red among the young women, l6 to 21 years of 
age. Again the NLS found significantly higher labor force participation 
rates -than the CPS but the differences (between 7 and 3,0 percentage* points) 

8 ' 
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Table 1 



CPS and NI£ Comparison of Labor Force Participation Bates and Unemployment Rates of 
Young Men l6 to 21 Years of Age/by Race and School Status," Survey Weeks 1966-to I96Q 





" 1966^ 


■ ' r 1967 


1968 ■ • 


Characteristic 


_ c 


PS 


NLS^ 


CPS^ 




CPSS 


NLS 




LFPR 


UR 


LFPR 


UR 


LFPR 


UR 


LFPR 


UR 


LFPR - 


■ UR 


' LFPR 


UR 


Total 




10.3'' 


68.k 


12.6 


55.8 


n.k 


70.1+ 


10.5 




9.6^ 


70;i+- 


9.0 


White 










55.8 


10.0 


69.9 


9.-3 


55.1 


8.2 


70.1 


8.3 


Nonwhj/€e 










55.9 


20.7. 




17.9 


52.5 


18.9 


72:8 


,13.8 


Major activity 
was schx)ol 










36.5 


13.1 


53.3 


17.1 


37.1 


12.2 


53.3 


lh.3 


Major activity' 
not scliool 










91.3' 


•10.2' 

r 


93.8 


k.8 


90.7 


Ik.k 


92.9 


h.3 



a 

b 
c 
d 
e 
f 

g 
h 



J?., January I967. 
6, December I966. 



Figures for^igSS only include men I6 to I9 years of age. 

December I966 from Employment and- Earnings , Vol. 13, No. 

November I966 from Employment and Earn^ings , Vol'. 13, No. 

Survey conducted October I966 to February I967. 
November I967 from Employment , and Earnings , Vpl. ,ll|. No. 6, December I967. 

Survey conducted^ October I967 tb January I968. ^ 

November I968 ftom Employment and -garnings . Vol. 15, No. 6, December I968. 

Survey conducted October '19^)8 to- January I969. 



Cable. 2 



CPS' and NLS Combarison of Labor Fac^e Participation Rates and Unemployment Rates of Yoyiig 
Women l6 to 21" Years otJ^e\ by Race and School Status, Survey Weeks I968 to I97O 




Characteristic 



1968. 



•CPS" 



LFPR 



NLS 



LFPR 



UR 



1969 



CPS 



LFPR 



UR 



NLS 



LFPR 



UR 



1970 



CPS 



NI£ 



LFPR 



UR 



'LFPB 



UR 



Total 4 

White 

Nonwhite 

Major activity 
was school 

Nfeijor activity 
not school 



'kk.9 
37.0 

27.1 

62.3 



11.7 
10.5 
21.3 

12.2 
ll.il' 



50.7 
50.8 

s 

35.3 
65.0 



15.8 
Ik. -6 

2k. 1 

19.7 

13.k 



k2.Q 
k3.k 

39.2 
26.0 

► 

61.7 



• 9.2 

. 7.8 
19.2 

7.9 
9.8 



53^*2 
-53.6 
50.k 

39. S 

61^.6 



15.1 
13.6 

25.8,_ 

19«'2 
12.7, 



k3.S 

ki.i 

36.k 

29.3 
63.2 



•11.6 
i&.'i 
23.1 

11.5 
11.6 



5U.5 
55~.3 

k9.3 

.kl:7 
67.0 



a February I968, from Employment and Earnings , Vol. Ik, No. 9, March I968. " 

b Survey conducted January I968 to May 1968. ' • 

c Jafiuary 1969, from Employment and Earnings 5 Vol. 15, No. 8, February i969. 

d Survey cohducted December 1968 to March I969. 

e February 1970,.frorti Emjiloyment -and Earnings , Vol. 'I6, No. 9, March I97O. 

f • Survey conducted, January I97O to March 197O. 
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Table 3 CPS and NLS Comparison of the Number (in thousand^) of Young Men l6 to 21 Years of, Age in the 

Labor Force, by Employment Status and Race, Survey Weeks l96T»ajid 1968 





1967 


1968 


Characteristic 




CPS^ 






. CPS^ ■ ' 


NLS° 




Total 


White 


Nonwhite 


Total 


White 


Nonwhite 


Total 


White 


Nonwhite 


Total 


White 


Nonwhite 


Civilian* noninstitutional 
population 


9,009 


7,821 


1,188 


,9,009 


7,821 


1,188 


9,3lt9 


8,115 


l,23li 


9,3lt9 


8,115 


1,23U . 


In labor force 


5,031 


It, 367 


66I1 


6,342 


5,467 


872 


5-4 121 


It, 1*73 




6,582 


5,689 


090 


Employed 


It, 1*58 


3,931 


. 527 


5,676 


lt,958 


716 


1*,631 


O105 


526 


5,989 


5,217 


77lt 


\ Emplpyed-major activity 

I school 
* 1- ^ 




1,706 


^ lli3- 


2,381 


2,159 


218 


2,01i;L 


l,881i 


157' 


2,lt5lt 


2,195 


256 


Employ ed-maj or activity 
not ^school' • * • 


2,608 


2,22k 


/ 

384 


3,296- 


2,799 


I198 


2,590 


2,221 


'369 


3,536 


3,023 


518 


Unemployed 


5lh 


1*37 


137 ' 


666 


508 


156 


1*91 


368 


■ 122 


593 


1*72 


121* 


Unemployed-ma^r ^ activity 
scnoo± ' 


279 


231 


1+8 


li89 


39lt 


101 


^281i 


215 


69 


li28 


339 


91 


Un^ployed-major activity 
not school 


295 


206 


89 


'166 


nil 


■ 55 


206 


153 


53 , 


165 


133 


. 33 


Ui^e>a?loyed-seeking full 
time Vork 


289 


199 


89 


170 


118 


52 


208 


156 


51 




117 


^0 


Unemployed-seeking part 
time work 


, 285 


238 


li8 


li96 


39a 


lOlt, 


/^83 


212 




lt37 


•355 


81i 



a Totala may not equal sum of parts due to rounding, 
b For data sources see footnotes of Table 1, 

c The NLS calculations apply NLS rates from Table 1 to CPS' totals for 



the civilian noninstitutional population. 
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were smaller than for the young men's cohort/ Still, based on CPS 

> 

population figures' the NLS found approximately .7 to 1.1 million more 

labor force participants than the CPS (Table h) . As was the case for the 

young men, reporting of labor force participation rates was significantly 

higher in the NLS among the young women whose major activity was school 

during the siirvey week. The differences between the "rates were three t(^ 

.almost five times larger for the in-school women than for those who had 

some other major activity* (Table 2). * 

Unemployment , Among young men who were l6 to 21, ther£ was very 

little difference in the overall unemployment rate between the two sources 

of data. This t^s in part due to offsetting diff ereix^es ; the NK had^^-^ 

higher' unemployment rates for those youth who listed their major activity 

as school, while the CPS had significantly higher . unanployment rates for 

young men with another major activity. The CPS also had significantly 

12 

highei: unemployment rates than the NLS :^or n'onwhite youth in I968. 

The women in'-the NI£ reported significantly higher unemployment rates 
for the entire 'group and for those attending schooj.. . For the three years 
studied, the NLS reported between 300,000 and llS^^^OOO more unemployed 
young women than did- the ^CPS. These were ^inc^rease^of 56 to 10l| percent 
in the number of young women who "were classified as unemployed. Due to th 
substantially higher unemploy?ae^t rates in the NI£, agpjua^imately hO perce 
of the incre^ed labor force part^ipants found among young women by the 
NLS survey were unemployed (Table k) * 

A^>proximately 100,000 more young men were classified as 'unemployed 
in the NLS than in the CPS as a result of the higher labor force 
participation rates in the former survey. Yet, as is seen IfT^he last 

14 
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Table \ 



CPS and NLS Comparison of Number (in thousands) of Young Women l6 to 21 Years of Age in the ;Labor Fprce, 

by Employment Status and Race, Survey Weeks 1968 to 1970 





1968 


1969 


Characteristic 








NLS^ 


CPS 


NTiSt 




Total 


White 


Nonwhite 


Total 


White 


Nonwhite 


'Total 


White 


Nonwhite 


Tota^ 


White 


Nonwhite 


Civilian noninstitutional 


























population* 


10 U05 




1 ^61i 


10,1+05 


9,01+1 


1,361+ 


10,622 


9,201 


1,1+22 


10,622 


9,201 


1,1+22 . 


- In labor force » 


it, 559 


»+,055 


501+' 


5,275 


»+,593 


679 


»+,550 


3,991+ 


557 


, 5,651 


14,932 


717 


Employed 


l+,026' 


3,629 


397 


1+, 1+1+2 


3,922 


516 


1+,131 


3,681 


' 1+50 


l+,798 


l+,263 


532 - 


imipioyea.— maj or acxi vix jr 
school: • ^ . 


l-,295 


1,217 


,78 


l,»+67 


1,309 


156 ' 


1,31+2 


1,21+9 


93 


1,603 


1,1456 


IU5 


janpioyeci— maj or acLiyiuy 
not school 

mp±oy e u. 


2,-7-31 


2,1+12 
1+26 


; 319 ^ 
' 108 


2,975 
831+ 


2,613 
671 


360 
16I+' 


2,788 
1+19 


2,1+32 
313 


357 - 
107- 


3,196 
853 


2,807 

671 
y 

. 327 


.387 
185 


Unemployed-major activity 
school 


180 


ll+9 


31 


365 


316 


50 


115 


85 


30 


'383* 


,57 


Unemplo;fed-major activity 
not school 


>353 


276 


77 


1+69 


■ 355 


111+ 


305 


22'8 


■ 77 


1+70 


3I+U 


128 


Unemployed-seeking full 
time work 


331 


261 


70 


1+10 


307 


103 


278, 


207 


71 


1+03 


. 292 


112 


Unemployed-seeking part 
time work 


203 


165 


"38 


1+21+ 


361+ 


61 


ll+l 


106 


36 


1+50 


378 


73 



(Table continued on next page.) 
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Table h Continued 

• 


11 
ij 




I 

4 








C ■ ' I 


il 




1970, . . 






JnVi QT^tJ r»+ or*T e+Tr» - It 


CPS - 


""^ * NLS^ 


- ^ / 


Total 


White 


IJonwhite 


Total 


White 


■ jNon\rfiite 


OXVXJ.XCXI1 IlLlliXlio UX UUUXvJIiaJL 

population / 


10,755 


9,275 


1,1*80 


10,755 • 


'9^275 


l,U8o' 




^,905 


It, 366 


539 


5,861 , 


■ 5,i29 


730 


Employed , * * / 


it, 338 


3,92lt 


klk 


It, 871 


lt-,33lt' 


530 . 


Employe d-maj or activitv 


l,ltlt6 


1,358 


88 


1,732 , 


1,589 


139 


Employ ed-maj or activ/ty 


2,891 


2,565 


-326 


3,139 


2 j^tlt 


• 391. . 


Unemployed / 


567 


ltlt2 


125 


991 


795 


• - 199 


Unemployed-major activity 
scKool Ij 


188 


lli9 


liO 


5it2 


•lt66 


77 


1 1 

Unemployed-majo^ activity 

1 not school 7 


-379 


29lt 


85 


ltlt9, 


329 


' 122 


1 Unemplpyed-see^ing full 
1 ' time* work / 




268 


ai 


506 


382 


' 126 


1 Unemployed-seeking part 
1 . tinfe, work j 


218^'' 


17lt 


■kk 


lt85 


- 

It 13 


73 



' / ■ ■ . 

|a Totals may not equal sum of parts due to rounding. 
For data /sources see footnotes of Table 2. 

The NLS ijalculations apply NLS rates from Table^ 2 to CPS totals for the ^ivilian noninstitutiona 
population . 
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two rows of Table 3, the CPS reported substantially more young men seeking 

full-time eii5)loyment. Whereas about half of the CPS sample said they were 

looking for full-time work, only 25 percent of the NI£ sought a full-time 

job. This difference could be due to the larger number of unemployed in 

the CPS sajnple who did not list school as their major activity in the 

survey week. (We calculated that the CPS contained 50 to 130 thousand 

more unemployed young men vrtio said that something other thstn school was 

13 

their major, activity) . Aljnost all of ^ these individuals wanted full-time 
jobs. On the other hand, the CPS had many fewer unemployed whose major 
activity was school and who were , primarily interested in part-time jobs. 
Those answering that school was their major activity had much lower labor 
force participation and some^rtiat lower unemployment rates in the CPS ' 
(Table l). , * 

Similar to the men, there were substantially more unemployed young 
women seeking* part-time work in the NLS than in the CPSj however, the NLS 
indicated more young women seeking full-tim^ employment as well (Table U). 
The higher labor force participation and unemployment rates, in the NLS for 
women reporting school and wcanen reporting some other major activity in 
the ^survey week account for the substantially greater numbers of 
unemployed women in the NLS seeking bq^h full-time and ^art-time jobs. ' 

There were no discernible differences in the reports by the young 
men in the CPS and the NLS on, duration of unemployment. Approximately 
the same proportions in both surveys reported being unemployed for less 
than five weeks and fifteen or more weeks. The young wanen in the NI^, • • 
on the other hanid, reported a considerably shorter duration of unemployment 
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during I968 and 1970, but^had somewhat lower percentages reporting short 
periods of unemployment during 1969^ This difference may have been due 
to, the. use' of January data for^the CPS in I969 and February data for 1^68 
and 1970. Because of the large month-to-month variation in the CPS repprts 
of d\:^£iti<oi!? we he^sitate to draw any conclusion, 

Eniployment. ^ The NK found significantly higher levels of employment 
than did the CPS---about 25 percent more employed young men |nd 10 percent 
more employed young women. For example, the NLS estimates of youth 
'employment 'in I968 exceeded those of the CPS by approximately- 1,8 million, 
of whom l-oughly three-auairters were young menr. The differences in 
employment were somewhat more prevalent among the honwhite segments of 
both. NLS sample^^nd among those persons listing their major activity as 
something other than s/;hool. . . ^ ^ 

The distribution of hours worked during the survey week also was 
substantially different in the two surveys, ^The NLS found more part-time 
workers and workers employed overtime (in excess 6f hO hours) than did 
the CPS (Tables 5 and 6). The number of I6 to 21 year old'yo^^h employed" 
for more than ^0 hours was from 50 to 100 percent greater in ^the NLS than " 
in the CPS, ^' 

The differences in the two surveys* reports of the number of hours 
worked by'youth wer^ related to the age of the respondents. Workers who 
were I6 and 17 years of age were more likely to be working only part time. 
Therefore, of thk additional workers in these ages reported by the NLS, 

i 

ap]^oxlmately 55 percent of the yolff^ men and 85 percent of the young 
women were employed less than 35 hours a week. On the oiher hand, the 

■ y . ■ ' . ' ' 
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Table '5 CPS and NI^ Comparison of the Number (in thojisands) 
of Young Men at Work in Nonagric\iltural Industries, 
by Hours VTorkei and J^e, Survey Weeks 196? an^^9l58_^ 



•Characteristic 



Total at work 
16-17 ■ 
• 18-19 , 
20-21 
16-21 

On part time schediole 
16-17 
- 18-19 . 
20-21 

16-21 N 

On full time schedule 
16-17 

18-19 
2 Or 21 
16-21 • 

Working over i+0 hours 

' 16-17 
18-19--^ 

20-21 

16-21 

Mean hours , all at work 
16-17 
18-19 
20-21 

16-21 i 



Mean hours , 
full time 
16-17 
18-19 
20-21 
16-21 





those on 
schedule 



1967 



CPS^ 



1,06 It 
1,396 
1,576 
-it ,036 ' 

883: 
. 555 

351 
1,789 

■ 116 
, 81ii 
a, 230 
2,21*7 

50 

...277- ■ 
I168 

795 

19 
33 
ho 
31 



111 
1*3 
l|li 
1*3 



NLS' 



1,618 
I.6I17 

1aT53„ 
5,018 

1,183 
^ 600 
395 

1*35 
1,01*7 
1,358 
2,81*0 

11*6 
-519 - 
690 
1,355 

23 
35 
1*1 
32 



1*2 
1*5 
1*6, 



1968 



CPS' 



1,109 

1,5^5 
1,531 
1*,205 

91*7 
665 
382 

1,991* 

'162' 
. 900 
1,150.-' 
2,211 



39- 
-290-- 

389 
718 
" /' 



19 
31. 
39 
30 



1*0 
1*1 
1*3 
li2 



NLS^ 



■ 1,726 
1,956 

1^19 
5,301- 

1,281* . 

■ 681 
357 

2,3^2 

"\li2 

1,275 
1,262 . 

2,979 

•l8o" 
,-687. 

651* 
1,521, 

i 35 

1*1 
' x33 



k3 
1*5 
1*5 
1*5 



a Totals may not equal sum of perts due to rounding. • ' » 
D For data sources see footnotes of Table 1. ( • 

c The NLS calculations apply NLS irates from Table 1 to CPS totals 
for the civilian noninstitutional population. 
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TableA 



CPS ahd NLS Comparisons o'f the Number (in thousands)-? of 
Youiig Women at _Work in Nonagri cultural Industries, by 
Hours 'Wori^d kid' Agt,"" Survey We^ks 1968 to l^JO?^ — 



Char act e r i st i c s 

> 


1968 


1969 


1970 ■ 




NLS° 


CPS^ 


NLS° 


CPS^ 


.NLS° ' 


Total at work * 
16-lT ' ■ 
■ 18-19 

0 On ' 

20-<£l . - 
16-21 • 


'773 
1,^2 
l,61i7 
3,882 ■ 


> 

](^035. 
1>583 

i)Si8 

1*,236, 


789 
1M9 ' 
1,773 
3,981 


1,209 
1,538 
l,7ltO 
^li,li87 


• 969 
l,li86 
1,726 
l+.,l8l 


1,272 
1,510 
1,87-7 . 
lt,:659 


On part time schedule 
16-lT 
18-19 
20-<£l 
16-21 


708 
515 
• 37lt 
' 1,598 


916 
579 

. 369. 

l,861i 


'730 
532 
- 1*00 

1,662 


r,i2l. 
563 
-11,33 

-2,118 


859 

K 602 

1,936 , 


i,112 
598 
I180 

2,190 


On full time schedule 
16-lT ■ ' . 
18-19 

< 16-21 


65- 
9lt7 
1,273 
' 2,281* 


120 
1,001* 
1,21*8 
2,372 


■ 59 
887 
■1,373 . 
2,' 319 


- 88 
.977 
1^299 
2.365 


c 110 

QQh' 
1,250 
2,2li5. 


160 . 
912' 
1,397 ' 


Working over Uo hours 

-16-17 

18-19 
20-21 
16-21 


12 

Iks': 

199 

353 


31S 
589 


= 126 
^226 
362- 


22" 
J 23F" 
277 
53I1 


20; 
~"110' 
176 ' 
306 


-.'■38 

31*1* 
610 


Mean hours, all at work 
16-lT 
18-19 

20-21> , "* 
16-21 


111 
SI 
36 
-29 


. 15 
31 
36 
29 


lli 
31 
36 

'29. 


Ih 
30 
35 
27 


15- 

30 

35 
28 


16 ■ 
. 30 
'36 • 
28 - 


. Mean hours, those on 
■ - full time" schedule 

16-lT 
. l8-i9 

20-21 

16-21 


38 

^ 39 
liO 
liO 


/ 

39 
liO 
111 
liO 


. 36 
liO 
liO 

"liO 


39 
39 
- '39 
«» 39 


38 

■39 

39 


37 - 
■ J+0. . 

lib 
- ''1*0 ' 



a 
b 
c 



Totals may not equal sum, of parts due to rounding. 
For da^ sources see-^footnotes of Table 2. 
The NLS cscitrulat ions apply NLS rates from Table 2 
the civilian. noninstitutional population. 



to-^CPS totals for 
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older youth were more likely to include personsjvforking overtime^ and 
the NLS found many more-:lB-21 year olds working f6r^over 1|0 ho^s per^ 
week as compared, with the CPS, In some cas^s the difference in the 
number working orvertime exceeded the total numerical differences between 
the two samples for this age group. Finally, since , the NLS reported more 
youth working ove;»time and a slightly sm§.ller percentage wor^^lr^part time 
.^particularly among the men), the^ NK found somewhat higher mean hours of 
work toxg the entire seunple and for worko^rs on full-time sch"edules. The 
differences were more pronounced among the young nTen, probably reflecting 

^ ' ... - ■ " ^ 

the smaller percentage working part tune. _ ■ ^ 



Summary anyionclusions 

We have 'fdtandM:hat the NLS when coii5)ared to the CPS reports: 

Significantly higher labor force participation among young men 
and women", particularly among those whosa major activity is 
attending school. These differences occurred in both white 
and nonwhite groups. ^ . ' 

2) Significantly higher unemployment rates for young; women and 
approximately the sajoe' rates for young men. For both youngs 
men and women the number of unemployed -is higher, 

3) Mor^ of thp unemployed are seeking part-time employment, 

1|) Considerably higher levels of employment, particularly for the 

young men* ^ ' 

/ ^ 

5) The youth are more ^ likely to work either part time or overtime 

C/ ' ' ' • • , 

dep^jl^g on their age, and^Mah* hoiirs woilced by the ^ young . men in 

•* ^ . ' ^ 

^ , the survey week are somewhat higher. * ^ 
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Obviously, we cannot say conclusively that the NLS reports are more 
accurate than those of the CPS in the light of the differences in the two 
supwyis mentioned earlier. If, however, th^ NLS is correct these finding 
have significant implications. For I968, the CPS youth labor force would 
have been understated by almost one-fourth or nearly 2.2 million young 
men and women. Employment would have been approximately l.Jp million ' 
higher eind unemployment wduld have increased by ^jOO,000 (an increase of 
^almost ^0 percent over the CPS reported number). This would mean that, 
there was a sizeable "undercount" by the CPS^ ' 

Although obviously somewhat biased judges, 'we tend to %elifeve the 

NLS estimates. The pattern of reported differences appears consistent < 

Qver time, tending to negate the possibility that the longitudinal nature 

4 

of'^the studies or the difference in definitions during I966 l^ads to 
o . 

tlie differences in findings for the tw<? surveys. The fact that the 
average ^JLS respondent was seven months older than his CPS counterpart, 
while conceivably causing some^of the observed differences, could ^ot 
have accounted for all of the greater labor force participatiiPWfound in 
the NLS. As a check, we reran sections of Table 1 restricting theTlLS 
sample to young men 15 through 20 years of age and compared the findings 
with the CPS results for men I6 through 21 years old. Even ,though the 
NLS sample was now younger and the difference between the twou^r^ys 
narrowed, we st^ll found higher labor force participation for the NI£, 
We also conducted some analyses which restricted the NLS sample to 



intei^views collected in the same month as the CPS data. The 'results -of 
such a ^restriction on, the NLS data did not appear^to make sizeab],e 
differences in the estimates of/the employment-related variables. 
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• At the seune time, the nature of the differences we observed between 
the two samples is consistent with what one would expect due to problems 
^of nonself response^ When the youth are in school one could expect that 
their mothers would consider them out of the labor force. The mother wculd 
tend to disregard or be unaware of part-time employment and might not even 
know of sporadic attempts "by their children to lodt for employment. It ^is 
also quite possible that the mother WDui9. not know of overtime work in the 
survey week arid wouldT report the standard full-time schedule; Finally, 
for those, older youths vrtio are only tangentially attached to the household 
(e.g., they are away at college or move in and out of the household 

depending, on their financial state and familial relationships), the mother 

, 16 

may -have no* idea of their employment status. 

* While our leanings are toward the NLS S^a, there are 'at least two 
possibilities, for testing the accuracy of the data sets- First, the Census 
Bureau could expand its Methods Test Panel arid seek a larger sample of youiTg 
self respondents to reiaterview after another member of the household has 
provided labor force data. The expajision would have to'be substantial, 
however, in order to have a large enough sample in this limited age group. 

V 

Second, if the NLS estimates are more accurate and theye are more 
youth in the labor force seeking employment than the CPS shows, there may 
be 'some indirect eviderfS'e which we can observe over the next year. The 
, ncff youth programs under the^Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects 

17 

Act of 1977 (YEDPA) will provide roughly 200,000 additional youth slots. 
If the CPS is correct the filling of these slots wDuld come primarily from 
among the unemployed. On the other hand, if many of the people the CPS says 
are out of the labor force are really seeking work as the NI£ implies, 

. [ . 24 ^ 
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the slots will "be filled without having much impact on the CPS measure 
youth mempl6yment. ^e should "be prepared f-or the YEDPA programs to 

*presen*rly 'not counting 



"fail" to lower unemployment if -in f§ict we ^ are 
^ufth correctly. ^ ^ 
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' , \^ ^ FOOTNOTES 

' ^ . \ 

1. ^Thife is a revised version of a paper presented to the Conference on 
Tfneqiployment> Stat is tics and Youth held at U.C.L.A. on February 11-12, 

^ 1978. We wish to thapk Jean Haurin for her valuable help with' this^ 

prpject. . ^ . ' ' * 

2. ; The data are gathered "by the U.S. Bureau of the Census and analyzed "by 
T'he Ohio State' University under contract with the Office of Research 

^ and Development, ETA, U.S. Department of Lator. The views and 
% . ^ ,^ opinions 'in ^this paper do not necessarily reflect those of any of the 

above agencies, ^or further -information on the surveys see Herbert S. 
i . . Parnes, et -al. , Career Thresholds , Manpower Research Monograph No. 16,' ^ 

' Vol. i (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1970) and John R. Shea, 
et al t,. Years for Decision , Manpower Research Monograph No. 2if, Vol. 1 
(Washington; tjovernment Printing Office, 1971) • 

3. The rejCffer sBould also ^ee Fames, et al . , op. cit .. Appendix E for 
ail earlier "Compor is on of the I966 young men's survey and the October 
1966 CPS; A ■ ^ ' 

U^,. Charl^^..j:Dn^&JBMad. Robert Aquilino, "M^orandum for Walter M. Perkins, 
f ^ Subject*^, Methods ^^f^pi Pha^e III: Second tl^ort on the Accuracy of 
^ ^ Retro spec^ve Interviewing and Effects of Nonself Response on Labor 

Po^e Stat\is," ^published memorEindum within the Bureau of the Census, 
^January 29/ 197,0. < ^ / , . . ' 

'5. Bureau of the Gensus, Acciiracy of Data for Selected Population 
. CHaracterlstics Measured by tjie 1970 CPS-Census Match , PHCCe)-11 
(WashiftgtonJ Government Printing Office, 1975), ;p. U and Table 33. ^ 
WeVshould note tbICt. the poorfr CPS -Census match for the youth may hav6 
been due to factots other than nonself r-esponse. " - ' 

6. See Fr^deric^ A. Zeller," et al . , Career Thresholds , ^npower .Research 

' Monograph No. I6, Vol. 2, (Washington: ^ Government Printing Office, 1971) 

Appendix A, and Roger D. Roderick, et al .. Years for Decision , Manpowef^ 
t Re^eareh Mon9grapl^-lto. 2^; Vol. 2 (Washington: Government Printing 
^- ^ Office, 1973), ^pp.^ 15-20*. 

7. ' Robert Pearl and Josepjh- Waksberg, ^'Effects of Repeated Household 
♦ Interviews*;^ the Ciirr'ent Population Survey," unpublisHed paper 

pjgsented at the hlVfi National Conference of the American Marketing 
^ < Assoc'iAtion, Dallas, Texas, Jun§ 17, 19^^. 
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8. "Our use oT' the VoFd "significant means that we have rejected the null 

hypothesis of equality of proportions in the two surveys. E^ch of the 
statistical tests used a two-tail criterion, the type 1 error was 5 
pei'cent and the steuideird error of the estimator was increased by l.h 
to reflect the complex design of the two surveys. 

The CPS sample is self weighting with each respondent representing 
1,200 other individuals in the .universe'^ The estimated sample sizes 
were obtained by dividing the corresponding universe totals by 1,200« 
The actual number of sample cases was used for the NLS. 

We were unable to make tests of significance of the levels presented 
in Tables 3-6 since we did not have the variances for the CPS data. 
Comparisons of the two surveys for this information is descriptive. 

9. We implicit];^ assume that the attrition from the NLS does not ^af feet 
the labor force participation rates. 

^ 10. Major activity is defined by the survey respondent in his or her answer 

tp. the question "What was... doing most of last week-^Working, Keeping 
house. Going to school, or something else?" ' V 

11. Tlie difference was statistically significant in I967 but was not in 
1968. 

12. The NLS sample did not interview persons who were in the armed forces 
at the time of the ifirst survey but who retiarned to civilian life in 

, ' * a subsequent year. To the extent that these veterans are more likely 

to^ participate in the labor force or to experience unemployment the 
corresponding NLS rates would be lower than the CPS rates. Since the 
NLS labor force participation jrates exceeded the CPS estimates we feel 
that thife difference in survey design is not important for this 
variable. The lower ur^ployment rate in the NLS for nonwhite youth, 
howei^r, couid be caused by this difference. 

, ' * 13'. The and NLS had about the same labor force participation rates for 
' • this ^^up but the unemployment rate^was much higher, in the CPS. 

• lU. Finally, the single digit occupational distributions of the two sajnples 

were very similar.* There i^ no evidence that the additionaJL workers 1 

♦ * reported in the NLS were concentrated in any particular .occupational' 

group.' 

\ - 1^. We were also able to use the age attained at su!hrey month for the 

young women in some special runs. These tcJo did not noticeably alter 
the conclusions. -v^ 
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1^ The fact that we found saaller'^differences ln'laJ)or force participation 
rates among the young women is also consistent with the nonself re'sponse" 
hypothesis, since these individuals are more likely than their male 
counterparts to be ih their own household and, thus, are more likely 
to be reporting for themselves/ ^ ^ ^ 

17. The estimate is very' inexact since it is not clear how the CETA prjme 
sponsors will divide theijr funds between in-school and out-of-school ^ 
programs. 
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The Center for Human Resource Research • 

, The Center for Human Resource Research is a policy-ori^ted research 
,;;^nit based in the College of Administrative Science of The Ohio State Uhiversity. 
Established in 1965, the Center is concerned with a wide range of coptemporary 
problerftsvassociated ^ith human resource development, conservation and 
utilization. The personnel include approximately twenty^ senior staff members 
drawn from the, disciplines of economics, education, health sciences, industrial 
relations, management science, psychology, publfc administration, social work 
and sociology. This' multidisciplinary team is suopocjed by approximately 50 
graduate research associates, full-time j^esearch a^ssistants, computer program- 
mers and other personnel, * ' 

The Center has acquired pre-eminence in the fields of labor market 
research and manpower planning. The National Longitudinal Surveys of Labor 
Force Behavior have been the responsibility of the Center since 1965 under 
continuing support from the United States Department of Labor, Staff have been 
called. upon for human resource planning assistance throughout the world with 
major studies conducted in Bolivia, Ecuador and Venezuela, and recently the 
Nati(5fial Science Foundation requested a review of the state of the art in human 
resource planning. Senior personnel are also engaged in several other areas of 
research including collective bargaining and labor relations, evaluation and 
monitoring of the operation of government employment and training programs ^ 
and the pr'ojection of health education and facility needs, 

' The Center for Humap Resource Research has received over one million 
dollars annually from government agencies and private foundations to support its 
research in recent years. Providing support have been the U,S, Departments of 
Labor, State, and Health, Education and Welfare; Ohio's Health and Education ^ 
Departments and Bureau of Employment Services; the Ohio cities of Columbus 
and Springfield; the Ohio AFL-CIO; and the George Gund Foundation, The 
breadth of research interests may be seen 'by examining a. few of the present . 
projects, - ^ 

The largest of the current projects is the National Longitudinal Surveys of 
Labor Force Behavior, This project involves repeated interviews over a fifteen 
year period with fpur groups of the United Spates population: Older men, middle- 
aged women, and young men, and women. The data are collected for 70,000 
individuals by the U,S. Bureau of the Census, and the Center is responsible for 
data analysis. To date dozens of research monographs and specia-1 reports have ^ 
been prepared by the staff, Responsibflities also include the preparation and 
distribution of data tapes for public ise. Beginning in 1979, an additional cohort ^ . 
of 12,000 young men and women between the ages of U and 21 will be studied on ^ 
an annual basis for thje following five years. Again the* Center will provide 
analysis and public use tapes for this cphort. 

The Quality of Working^Life Project is another ongoing study operated in 
conjunction with the cities of Springfield and Columbus, in an attempt to 
improve both the productivity and the meaningfulness of work for public 
employees in these two municipalities. Center staff serve as .third party 
advisors,' as well _a$ researchers, to explore new techniques for attaining ' 
management-worker cooperation, ' . f 
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